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ABSTRACT V 

j The deVelopaent of a straT^^gy for increasing pupil 

performance in the Southwest Regional Laboratory (S«BL) Beginning 
R€|ading Program (BHP) is described in the intr^ctory section of 
this document. This strategy, or support system, i> embodied in "The 
Instructional Improvement Kit," presented as an appendix to the 
document. The kit is designed for both program assessment and 
instruction, and instructional improvement, in the program assessment 
section, suggested procedures for monitoring the BRP are discussed 
and practice opportunities are provided. The primary instrument for 
program assessment is the class Performance Chart, which allows a 
teacher or administrator to record actual class performance data and 
unit completion dates for each unit of the BBP and to, compare them 
with performance and pacing criteria established prior to beainning 
the program. In the instructional improvement section, procedures are 
outlined for isolating the source of apparent problems and for 
prescribing appropriate remedies. Accompanying the text is a workbook 
that furnishes data for thi^ practice exercises and contains answers 
to and explanations of each of the items. (LL) 
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ABSTRACT 

One strategy for increasing pupil performance in an instruc- 
tional program is to develop various support systems to augment the 
basic program. This report describes the development of one such 
system, the Instructional Improvement Kit. The kit includes moni- 
toring and intervention materials and procedures for teachers and 
administrators. Although geared for use with the BRP, the kit also 
serves as a prototype component for other instructional programs. 
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PROTaiYPE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT KIT FOR THE 
BEGINNING READING PROGRAM 

Fred Niedenneyer and Kathi Fischer 



One strategy for ensuring maximum performance of an instructional 
program is to develop various support systems for the basic instructional 
program. With the SWRL Beginning Reading Program, the development of 
these additional systems has been a continuous process. A number of 
support systems have been developed, including a Tutorial System 
(Niedermeyer and Ellis, 1970), a Teacher Training System (Niedenneyer, 
1970), a home-based Parent-Assisted Learning Program (Niedenneyer, 1969), 
and a parent-administered Sunner Reading Program (Sullivan and Labeaune, 
1970). 

This paper describes the prototype development of another support 
system for the Beginning Reading Program, the Instructional Improve- 
ment Kit. This system provides teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors with the means (1) to periodically sunmarize pupil achieve- 
ment and instructional pacing data throughout the year, (2) to compare 
these data with pre-determined acceptability threshholds (SWRL- suggested 
or other) , and (3) to analyze instructional problems and generate modi- 
fications designed to improve substandard results. The kit can be used 
by teachers as a self-monitoring mechanism or by administrators and 
supervisors with one or more teachers in a school or district. 
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The self evident need for monitoring instruction has been confirmed 
by SWRL experience. Pacing difficulties (e.g., delaying the initiation 
of instruction or moving too slowly through a program) have been especia? 
ly noticeable (LaBouff and Bailey, 1971). Other difficulties related to 
basic classroom instruction have also been evident. However, the pri- 
mary consideration in developing this type of instructional support 
system has not been the monitoring aspect (i.e., identifying substan- 
dard performance and pacing as it occurs during the year), but the im- 
provement aspect. That is, consideration of what recourse teachers and 
administrators have, once problems are identified, how they can isolate 
the sources of >^parent problems, and what modifications should be 
initiated to resolve each type of problem. 

The monitoring and improvement procedures contained in the 
Instructional Improvement Kit represent an initial attempt to address 
these questions. The procedures are based on data gathered from 
numerous sources during the past few years (i.e., tests, teacher meet- 
ings, classroom observations, questionnaires). Subsequent tryouts 
in actual school settings will determine the kit's effectiveness in 
further improving pupil achievement in the Beginning Reading Program. 
In addition, the kit can serve as a prototype component for other In- 
struct ional programs. 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT KIT 
Use of the Instructional Improvement Kit involves working through 
a 20-page text and completing a series of practice items designed to 



simulate actual monitoring and intervention procedures. Accompanying 
the text is a workbook that furnishes data for the practice exercises 
and contains answers and explanations to each of the items. 

The kit is divided according to its two functions: (I) Program 
Assessment and (II) Instructional Improvement. In the firat section, 
suggested procedures for monitoring the 3RP are discussed and appropriate 
practice opportunities provided. The primary mechani sm for monitoring 
the BRP is the Class Performance Chart. This chart allows a teacher or 
administrator to record actual class performance data and unit completion 
dates for each unit of the BRP and to compare these data with performance 
and pacing criteiia established prior to beginning the program. School 
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personnel may determine their own criteria, or they may use the SWBL- 
suggested criteria detaii§iHli the^text. In either case, these assessment 
procedures provide a simple yet effective means for determining the 
existence of instructional difficulties. 

In the second section, procedures are outlined for isolating th« 
source of apparent problems and for prescribing appropriate remedies. 
By examining data from Class Record Sheets and from the Class Performance 
Chart, it is sometimes possible to pinpoint the difficulty, be it related 
to pacing or performance. A Lesson Observation Data Sheet is included 
for assistance in identifying problems related to instructional procedures. 

Throughout the kit, numerous practice opportunities are provided. 
Several of the items require following suggested procedures for completing 
the Class Record Sheet and the Lesson Observation Data Sheet. Other' 



items involve the analysis of simulated data and the preucription of 
appropriate intervention procedures for apparent difficulties. 
Tryout of the Instructional Inprovrn ent Kit 

A tryout of the Instructional Improvement Kit was conducted by 
the authors during' a two-weeV period in June. Three kindergarten 
teachers, two principals, and two curriculum coordinators from school 
districts in the Los Angeles metropolitan area were invited to partici- 
pate in the tryout. All participants were using the Beginning Reading 

Program in their schools. 

In a series of individual sessions, each of the participants was 
asked to work throush the kit and, complete the practice items. They 
were encouraged to voice their conments, questions, and criticisms to 
the staff member conducting the trvout. These reactions were recorded 
in writing. Written responses to the practice items were also collected. 

Each of the individual tryout sessions lasted approximately one and 
one-half hours. The results are summarised below. 
Reactions of Teachers. Administrators and Supervisors 

Response to the kit was enthusiastic. All participants favored the 
use of such a kit in implementing the Beginning Reading Program. Without 
exception, each of the participants found the use of performance and 
pacing criteria a helpful and sensible idea, and none objected to the 
particular SWRL- suggested criteria presented in the kit's monitoring 
procedures. All of the participants were particularly interested in 
the Class Performance Chart and Lesson Observation Data Sheet, which 
they found simple to use and directly applicable for program monitoring 
and intervention. 



The tryout served to generate a number of comments related to the 
presentation of material in the text. The most significant and recurrent 
of these conments was the suggestion that the kit be given more "teacher- 
emphasis." That is, rather than risk intimidating teachers by proposing 
that supervisors monitor classes, the participants urged that the teacher* 
ability to monitor her own program should be stressed. This suggestion 
was more a question of presentation than practice, since all participants 
agreed that some teachers, particularly inexperienced ones, could greatly 
benefit from supervisory monitoring. 

In consideration of all comments and suggestions made during the 
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tryout, the Instructional Improvement Kit has been revised. A copy of 
the rewritten text is included in the Appendix of this report. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT KIT 
FOR THE SWRL BEGINNING READING PROGRAM 

An important advantage of research-based instruction, such as 
the SWRL Beginning Reading Program (.BRP) , is its proven success in 
actual classrooms. When using these carefully-tested programs, a 
teacher knows that children can be expected to achieve the kinds of 
results outlined in the objectives. 

Yet even the best program can fall short of its specified objec- 
^tives in any given classroom. If & problem exists, efforts must be 
made to improve the situation and to ensure maximum program results. 
Thus, it is the responsibility of both teachers .and administrators to 
regularly check program effectiveness and to pronlote instructional , 
improvement whenever necessary. This Instructional Improvement Kit 
provides the means to meet this responsibility. 

The Kit is organized according to two main functions: (I) Prigram 
Assessment and (II) Instructional Improvement. During Program Assessment, 
data are collected and examined on a regular basis to determine whether 
instructional improvement is necessary. The simplified assessment 
procedures require .10 more than five minutes per class following each 
of the ten instructional units of the Beginning Reading Program. IXiring 
Program Improvement, the causes of performance or scheduling problems 
are identified, and instructional solutions are generated and put into 
effect. The success of these solutions can then be determined through 
continued assessment of each subsequent unit. 
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While working through the Kit, you will have numerous opportunities 
to examine and practice the procedures described. A workbook is provided 
for this purpose. 

I. PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 
The most accurate and efficient means of assessing the success of 
a progrim is through measures of pupil performance. In the SWRL 
Beginning Reading Program, Criterion Exercises measure pupil perfor- 
mance every two to four weeks. Normally, individual scores on these 
criterion Exercises help to identify children who need additional 
practice on certain outcome^. Yet, over-all class performance on the 
Criterion Exerciales can also indicate how successfully the program is 
being implemented. For example, when more than 20 percent of the class 
consistently scopes lower than 18 on the 20-item test, ^here may be 
cause to examine the basic instruction and to initiate improvement 
procedures. 

In addition to pupil performance, another important measure of 
successful implementation involves program pacing— the rate at which 
the children move through the Beginning Reading Program. The BRP is 
designed such that a teacher should plan to devote approximately three 
weeks to each unit of the program (after Unit 1). Moving too quickly 
or too slowly through each unit can create serious consequences for 
children. Prolonged attention to a unit, for example, may penalize 
many children who could move at a faster rate (and perhaps complete 
the program) , and may result in a loss of interest and motivation. 
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0.:, an overly-accelerated pace may deprive some children of the time 
needed to master the basic reading skills. Like performance problems, 
pacing problems must be identified and corrected if children are to 
ajc^n all of the intended objectives of the reading program. 

The following section explains how to collect, summarize, and 
record pupil performance and instructional pacing data throughout the 
year* 

USING THE CLASS PERFORMANCE CHART 

To help identify instructional problems when using the BRP, a 
Class Performaiice Chart is included in this kit. This chart allows 
you to quickly I and easily summarize and examine actual measures of 
pupil performance and instructional pacing on a systematic basis. The 
data needed to assess class progress with the Class Performance Chart 
are obtained from the teacher's Class Record Sheet for each of the ten 
Criterion Exercises in the Beginning Readkng Program. 

To see how the chart is used, first look at the partially-completed 
Class Perforgian^e Chart for Teacher A on Page 1 of the Workbook. Tliis 
chart shows sample performance and pacing data for a teacher wao has 
grouped her kindergarten. children into three ability groups. The 
\number of children in each group has been marked in the left-hand 
column. (Of course, the chart is equally useful to teachers who teach 
the entire class as a single group or who provide individualized 
instruction in the BRP.) After ea n group completes a unit, Teacher A 
fills in pacing data and summarized Criterion Exercise data on the chart. 
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Siimnarizlng Pupil Pe rformance Data 

Results of SWRL studies indicate that unless children score at 
least 18 correct on the Criterion Exercises during the year, they will 
not be reading well at the end of the year. Thus, one measure of 
pr<^gram success is the number of children (or proportion of the class) 
who consistently score 18 or more correct on each unit* 8. -Criterion 
Exercise. For example, look at the pupil performance entry on Teacher 
A's Class Performance Chart for <Jroup 1, Unit 1. The proportion 
"7/10" means that seven of the ten children in this group scored 18 
correct or higher on the 20-item Criterion Exercise for Unit 1./ Below 
the pippoxtion "7/10" on Teacher A's chart is the figure "707..'| This 
is the percentage equivalent of t^e proportion "7/10." Thus, percent 
of Teacher A's Group 1 children- scored at least 18 correct on the 
Criterion Exercise for Unit 1. 

On the basis of previous tryouts of the BRP with over 100,000 
children in all types of schools, SWRL suggests certain criteria which 
may be used to evaluate overall class performance in each unit of the 
program. For Unit 1, the SWRL- suggested criterion is 50 percent. This 
nieans that at least half of the children should score 18 or more correct 
on the Unit 1 Criterion Exercise. As the N*:hildren become more familiar . 

\ 

with the program and begin to huiXd a base of reading skills, thelr^ 
performance should steadily improve, so that by completion of Unit 4, 
SWRL suggests that 80 percent of the children should be scoring 18 
or higher on the Criterion Exercist. 
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Crxteria like these represent minimum expectations of a class or 
group, and* provide a means by which to evaluate progress and success 
in the program throughout the year. For this reason, it is essential 
to determine performance criteria at the beginning of the program. At 
the completion of each unit, actual class performance can then be 
compared with the pre--established criteria. When class performance 
criteria are not attained over a period of two or three units, it Is 
an indication that instructional analysis and improvement may b* 

You may decide to use the SWRL-su^gested criteria, or you may 
want to determine your own criteria at the beginning of the program, 
based on previous experience with the BRP or on the particular charac- 
teristics of your class or school. Whatever criteria you decide to use 
should be recorded at the top of the Class Performance Chart under the 
heading "Performance Criteria." Since Teacher A is using the SWRL- 
suggested class performance criteria, she has recorded these on the 
chart. (See SWRL-suggested class performance criteria for all ten 
units on Teacher A's chart on Page 1 of the Workbook.) As her class 
completes each unit of the BRP, she can then record actual class perfor- 
mance on the chart and compare this with the criteria at the top of the 
chart. 

Note that in Teacher A's class, pupil performance generally meets 
the SWRL-suggested criteria. Group 3, the lower-ability children, was 
a little low for Units 1 and 2, bu" improved to meet suggested criteria 
by Urit^r Totals for all three groups combined (bottom row of ^^eb^art) 

\ 



--^dicate that the class aa a whole performed at the expected levels for 
the first three units. | 
RgcordlnfL Pacing Da ta ^ 

In rder to complete the BRP during thp kindergarten year, SWRL 

- suggests that uf 5 ^eeks be devoted tc instruction on Unit 1, and 

that three weeks be scheduled for each of the remaining nine units— 

32 weeks in all. Therefore, if completion of all ten units Is desired, 

/ 

the program should be started early in the school year and tto later 
than mid-October. These program pacing suggestions are indicated at 
the top of the Class Performance Chart under each unit heading. 

To allow sulEficient time for completion of the program, a school 
or district should always agree in advance on the latest starting date 
for the program. (Many teachers begin the BRP tl^e first or second 
week of school.) This date can then be recorded in the upper left- 
thapj corner of the chart. In Teacher A's district, fqr example, the 
latest starting date was October 9 (see top left corner of Class 
Performance Chart for Teacher A) and Teacher A began the BRP before 
this date. 

Similarly, completion dates for each unit of the BRP should be 
determined prior to beginning the program. To estimate the expecied 
completion date for each unit, simp .y use a calendar and, beginning 
with the Unit L starting date, count the appropriate number of weeks 
suggested for /each unit. (Remember to allow for school holidays and 
vacations. > Once your estimates are complete, record these dates at 
the top of the Class Performance Ch.:rt. As each unit is completed 
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during the year, record on the chart the. date the Criterion Exercise 
was given. Then, compare this date with the expected completion date 
,to determine if the class is maintaining the program completion schedule. 

Some children, of course, may be able to move faster and a few may 
need to move more slowly, but generally most children will complete a 
unit and attain the intended outcomes in three weeks. Note the pacing 
differences among Teacher A' 8 three ability groups. Group 1 (high 
ability) is completing each unit in about two and a half weeks. Group 
2 is moving at a pace about equal to the recomnended three-week-per- 
unit schedule, while Group 3 (lower ability) is requiring-a^ little 
more than three weeks for coihpletion of each unit. Rates of up to 
four weeks per unit do not constitute a serious problem for lower- 
ability children. Instances in which an entire class consistently 
devotes more than three weeks to each unit, however, should be examined. 



Practice A : 

This exercise provides an opportunity for you to practice 
using the Class Performance Chart by sunmarizing and recording 
data from a teacher's Class Record Sheet. Please complete the 
exercise at this time. 

Look at Teacher A's coiiq>leted Unit 4 Class Record Sheet 
for Group 3 (Page 2 in the Workbook). Count the number 
of children scoring a total (T) of 18 or more on the 
Criterion Exercise (CE) . Determine w.iat proportion of^ 
the group this number represents (e.g.» "5/10," "7/12," 
etc.), and calculate this proportion as a percentage 
(e.g., "507.," "587.," etc.). Enter these data in the 
appropriate place on Teacher A''s Class Performance Chart 
(Page 1 of the Workbook) . , 
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. In addition, find the date the Criterion Exercise was 
given (see Class Record Sheet), and record this date 
on the Class Performance Chart. 

Finally, update the "Totals" row at the botton? of the 
chart. 

When you are finished, check your responses with those 
shown on Page 3 of the Worljiook. 



DETERMINI^ WHEN INSTRUCTIONAL IMfROVEMENT IS NEEDED 

By examining the informational recorded on the Class Peformance 
Chart, a teacher or other school person can determine how auccessfuUy 
the program is being implemented and if instructional analysis and 
improvement procedures are needed. As was discussed earlier, pupil 
performance criteria (SWRL-suggested or other) and unit completion 

dates should be established and recorded before beginning the program. 

i - 

Then, following each unit's Criterion Exercise during the year, actual 
class performance and pacing data can be compared with these criteria 
to evaluate the progress of the program. 

In many cases, it may be useful to use the Class Performance Chart 
to assess the progress of the BRP in several classes. Working together 
to record performance and pacing data after completion of each BRP unit, 
teachers and administrators can keep an on-going record of the program 
in their schpol. Look, fbr example, at the Class Performance Chart for 

School X, where the Beginning Reading Prog^ray is being conducted in 

V 

four classes (Page 4 of the Workbook. Eacl> of the four teachers (A, B 

/ / 
C. and D) has agreed with the principal to begin the SWRL program no / 

/ / 
later than October 9, and to pool -lerformaiice and pacing data after ea^h 
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unit. This information is recorded on the Class Performance Chart, 
where expected performance criteria and unit completion dates for 
the four classes have already been indicated. In addition, the 
number of pupils in each class has been noted in the left-hand column 
of the chart. 

When classes are divided into groups, unit completion dates should 
be recorded separately for each group. This allows for a more accurate 
assessment of program pacing for each class. For example, as Class 
Record Sheets are submitted for each of the three groups in Teacher A's 
class, three completion dates are recorded for each unit— one for each 
group. Teacher B, on the other hand, began the program with all of 
her 32 pupils in one group, but started grouping her class after com- 
pletion of Unit 1. Tims, there is one unit completion date for her 
class in it 1, but three dates for Unit 2 and subsequent units. 

Performance data for each of the classes, however, should be 
expressed as a total class figure to facilitate comparison with the 
established performance criteria at the top of the chart. Therefore, 
unt.U all children in a class have completed a unit, performance data 
for individual groups should be recorded in pencil and up-dated as 
the scores of other children are submitted. Once all children in a 
class have completed the unit and taken the Criterion Exercise,* theS<,^^ 
class performance data can be fina}.ized for that unit. 

From the unit completion dates and from the number of pupils 
shown on the chart of School X, you can deduce that Teachers A and B 
decided to grdup their stu^nts into three ability groups (although 
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Teacher B did not do so until after Unit 1). Because performance 
data for Teacher C's class only indicate 10 pupils, it is clear that 
Teacher C has only part of her class (probably a high-ability group) 
participating in the program. In Teacher D's class, on the other 
hand, since only one unit completion date is given for all 28 pupils, 
it would appear tl^t Teacher D has all pupils in the BRP and chose 
not to group her class. 

In recording the data for Classes A and B, the teachers have 
expressed pupil performance as total class ^achievement for each unit, 
but have indicated individual completion dates for each group within 
a class. The data for Unit 1, for example, show that 53 percent of 
the students in Class A scored 18 or higher on the Criterion Exercise, 
while 38 percent of the students in Teacher B's class 8<;ored this high. 
Pacing data show that each of Teacher A's groups is progressing at a 
different rate, as are the groups in Teacher B's class (after Unit 1). 
All groups in these two classes are meeting the expected completion 
date for each unit. 

Class B, however, is consistently falling short of the suggested 
class performance level over the four completed units. In Unit 2, for 
example, only 41 percent of Class B scored 18 or higher on the 
Criterion Exercise. By Unit 4, although only the top two groups have 
completed the Criterion Exercise, the data indicate that the SWR7.- 
suggested class performance level of 80 percent i? not being achieved. 
Therefore, it would probably be advantageous for Teacher B to consider 
instructional improvement procedures. 



The ten students participating in the Beginning Reading Program 
iT\ leacher C's class are performing well on the Criterion Exercises, 
yd Teacher C is maintaining an unusually slow schedule with the 
program. By the completion of Unit 2, for example, the group is 
already several weeks behind the suggested completion date. It should 
bV determined vhy Teacher C is moving so slowly with this group. It 
shiould also be determined why Teacher C is administering the program 
to only part of her class, since the Beginning Reading Program is 
designed for all kindergarten children. 

Teacher D, like Teacher A, is keeping the expected pace and meeting 
class performance standards. Unlike the other teaches, however, she 
has not grouped her students by ability. No difficulties are apparent 
from the pacing and performance data; therefore, further analysis of 
instruction in Teacher D's class is not warranted at this time. 



Practice B : 

To aid you in determining the existence of instructional 
problems, practice exercises are provided, .lease refer to 
the Class Performance Chart of School Y (Page 5 of the Work- 
book) in completing the exercises. 

Examine Scho^ Y's Class Performance Chart on which 
performance And pacing data for three classes (E, F, 
and G) are being recorded. Respond to the following 
questions by circling the letter of the class (or 
classes) whichi best meets each description. 

1. From the recorded data, which class (or classes) 
is not meeting suggested performance criteria? 

(E, F, G) 
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2* Which class (or classes) is not meeting expected unit 
completion dates for the first three units? (E, F, G) 

3. Which class (or classes) is meeting criterion levels 
in both scheduling and performance? (E, F, G) 

Check your answers with those on Page 6 of the Workbook. 

This concludes the discussion of program assessment procedures. 
As has been pointed out, these procedures may be used by an individual 
teacher to check program progress in her own class, or by several 
teachers and administrators to assess the BRP in a number of classes 
in a school or district. Useful for any class regardless of the 
grouping practices or the number o^ pupils, these procedures jprovide 

an index for measuring the successful implementation of the Begyaning 

-> 

Reading Program. 

Although the assessment procedures will identify the existence 
of performance or pacing problems, further analysis is then Accessary 
to isolate the actual source of the problem and to prescribe possible 
solutions. The remainder of this vit describes procedures for 
instructional analysis and improvesient which can help to m^imize 
the benefits of the BRP in any kindergarten classroom. 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
IMI'ROVINC INSTRUCTIONAL PACING 

ii children are to complete the Beginning Reading Program, they 
must begin early in the school year (mid-October or sooner) and they 
must complete the units within the time £rame o£ the pacing schedule. 
0£ten, however, these two conditions are not met when teachers have 
misunderstandings about the program or about program pacing. Some 
teachers fear readings problems and consequently delay the beginning 
o£ reading instruction £or too long a time. Others have difficulty 
scheduling regular instructional time and keeping pace with the 
suggested unit completion dates. Delays like these prevent kinder- 
garten children from realizing the full benefits of the BRP. Therefore, 
the following discussion is designed to respond to questions and 
apprehensions about scheduling the BRP as suggested. 

Question 1 ; Can children be successful in a reading program in 
kindergarten? Don't they need more readiness work . 
such as the SWRL Instractional Concepts Program or 
learning the alphabet and letter sounds « before 
beginning the BRP ? 

# 

Results of the Beginning Reading Program in a large number of 
schools indicate that only a very tew children wi'.l not profit from 
early reading instruction in kindergarten. In fact, many children 
entering kindergarten have already mastered the basic skills similar 
to the objectives of the SWRL Instructional Concepcs Program. If 
some children do need this program^ it may be conducted concurrently 
with the BRP. Other readiness skills, such as letter names and sounds. 



are contained in the BRP itself. Thus, children learn these skills at 
the same time they are learning to read and to sound out words. Further- 
more, the longer instruction is delayed in the BRP, the fewer the 
opportunities will be for children to practice sounding out the reading 
words (word-attack skills). 

Therefore, it is suggested that the teacher begin the BRP with all 
children and keep them in the program for at least three units. At 
this point, children who are not succeeding can be identified through 
performance on the Criterion Exercises. Those who are scoring heXc^ 

the mastery level of 18, but higher than 12, are acquiring some sl^ills 

1 

and should be allowed to continue in the program, although they will 
need additional practice and help. Those who are scoring less t^an 
12 over three units may need to delay participation in the BRP until 
later in the year. 

Question 2 : How can the BRP be included in the schedule when there 
are so many othei things to do in kindergarten ? 

Teachers must sit down and evaluate their proposed list of activities 
in terms of pupil outcomes, i.e., what skills will | the children acquire 
as a result of time spent on this activity? When activities are consid- 
ered in terms of desired pupil outcomes, it is unlikely that all other 
activities will take priority ovei reading. Thus, time can be shortened 
on some of these other activities .o as to schedule at least 25 minutes 
of BRP Instruction for each readi g group or child daily. (SWRL has 
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dcveloped a Kindergarten Curriculum Planning Kit to assist with this 
Important task.) In addition, other activities, such as art or oral 
language, can be modified to complement the Beginning Reading Program. 

Question 3: There's too much for the children to learn in each unit . 

How can they move on to the next unit after only three 
weeks ? 

Many times teachers require all children to master all content before 
proceeding to the next activity or unit. This usually means that the 
program is moving too slowly for m^st of the children. It is Suggested 
that the teacher move at the three-week-per-unit pace, teaching one new 
instructional skill-activity per day, as listed : . the Activities and 
Materials Guide. Each skill-activity listed (e.g., "Read the words in 
and it") provides the basi^ for a day's instructional lesson. Sinlce 
there are always less than 15 of Lnese in any one unit (usually nine or 
ten^ including testing and remediation, it shoulu be possible to complete 
each unit within three weeks, including a day or two for review. In 
addition, the program maintains constant review of previous unit content 
through the storybooks, i.e., chil'-'ren read and sound out words and 
elements from previous units. 

' j ' ' " 

Practice C : 

I 

Read the three case descrr.otions below and circle the letter 

of the best prescription for -he particular pacing problem described. 

1, It is early December and Teacher P has only started one 
group of eight students in the BRP. She says she is eager 
and willing for the rest of her class to begin the program, 
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but feels that they should Complete the Instructional 
Concepts Program (ICP) first. What course of action 
would you recommend? 

a. Since the ICP is already under way, complete it as 
planned before starting the BRP, 

b. Continue with the ICP but begin the BRP nonetheless. 
After three units of the BRP, it will be easier to 
tell if any serious readiness problems exist. 

c. Administer a standardized reading readiness test 
and begin the BRP with those children who pass. 
Those who don't pass should complete the ICP before 
beginning the reading program. 

It is early Novendber and Teacher Q has not yet started 
the BRP with any of her children. She says that she is 
glad to have the program, but there are so many other 
activities to include that there's not enough time for 
the BRP.. She hopes that she can squeeze it in by 
January or February. What should she do? 

a. Abandon the other activities immediately and try to 
catch up in the BRP by devoting twice the suggested 
instructional time to reading each day. By February 
she should be able to reactivate earlier activities. 

b. Finish what she's doing now and set a starting date 
for the BRP as soon as time permits. 

c. Make a list of anticipated outcomes for all daily 
activities. Then reschedule activities according to 
outcome priorities. By planning instructional time 
effectively, reading instruction can be included 
daily. 

After the completion of two BRP units, Teacher R is four 
weeks behind the suggested unit completion pace. She 
says that/ she is devoting 30 minutes to reading instruction 
each day; but there is not enough time in three weeks for 
the children to really learn all of -he material. What 

should ^he do? 

/ 

a. Plan on introducing one new skill-activity per day, 
as listed in the Activities and Materials Guide. 
Allow one or two cays for review of all activities 
at the end of the unit. Move right along at thi3 
pace. 
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: 1 

b. Increase instructional time to 60 minutes per day. 
This will allow enough time for all children to 
master unit content before proceeding on. 

\ 

c. Continue as before. With a solid framework in the 
early units the children will be able to increase 
their pace later and cover more material. 

Check your answers with those shown on Page 6 of the Workbook. 

IMPROVING PUPIL PERFORMANCE 

When class performance criteria are not attained for two or three 
consecutive units of the Beginning Reading Program, the instruction 
needs to be analyzed and modified so as to increase the amount of 
learning that takes place. While che Class Performance Chart may 
indicate the existence of an instructional problem, it will not identify 
the specific source of the difficulty. Therefore, the questions below 
can serve as guidelines in isolating an instructional pro-^lem ard in 
determining the most effective remedy. 

question 1 : Which individuals in the class consis tently do not score 
at least 18 on the Criterion Exercises ? 

Criterion Exercise scores for each child art recorded on the Class 
Record Sheet for every unit. By examining these scores. It is possible 
to identify any children who consistently do not score at least '.8 on 
the Criterion Exercise for each unit. It may be that most of the class 
is regularly meetirg performance criteria, while a smaller, distinct 
portion of the class is not. In such a situation, these latter children 
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could be grouped and given additional instruction each day. If 
necessary, they could also move at a slightly slower pace (up to 
lour weeks pet unit), while the rest of t^e class moves ahead. 

You may also want to consider the feasibility of a staggered 
day to allow more time for instruction with smaller groups of chil- ^ 
dren. Many kindergartens have found this an effective way to improve 
pupil performance on the BRP* 

Another possibility for additional instruction is the SWRL 
Tutorial Program. With this program, the teacher receives a kit which 
she can use to quickly train interested, older children or adults to 
individually tutor low-performing kindergarten children on the BRP 
outcomes. The Tutorial Program has proven successful in improving 
reading performance, particularly when it is difficult tor the 
classroom teacher to provide all of the necessary remediation. If. 
however, more than Just a few children, or different children each 
unit, account for low class performance on the Cr?terion Exercises, 
then other problem sources and correctional procedures need to b 
identified. 

Question 2 : Otr which outcomes do children score low ? 

) 

-J 

Again, by examining the Class Record Sheet, .t may be apparent 
that particular outcomes contribute more to low c.ass performance 
than do others. If more than one- if th of the class consiScently 
scores less than four on a particular outcome, the teacher should 
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review instructional procedures for that outcome iomediately* (These 
procedures are described on blue Procedure Cards in the BRP Resource 
Kit.) The teacher may want to ask another teacher or administrator 
to observe an actual lesson and to compare the teacher's own procedures 
with those on the procedure cards. 

Possibly, the teacher's own procedures adequately correspond to 
those on the Procedure Card. If this is the case, the cause of the 
low pupil performance probably lies elsewhere. However, if the 
teacher's own procedures do not match those on the card, she should 
make every effort to adhere more closely to the program procedures 
during the next unit. Subsequent Criterion Exercjise scores for that 
outccme should be carefully examined to see if improvement takes 
place. 

Outcome 3 of the BRP, Word Attack, for example, usually produces 
lower scores than the other three outcomes* Thir is because Word 
Attack is a more difficult skill to learn. When providing word-attack 
instruction, teachers sometimes will not require children to actually 
vocalise word elements before saying the word; that is, if the skill- 
activity is *'Sound out and read the words mit, sic, and meet," for 
example, the teacher may be accepting single-word responses such as 
"sit'* and "meet", rather than "sss :t, sit," or "-Toomm-eet, meet." 
Unless children ireceive a lot of practice in sounding out and reading 
worda aloud, many will have difficulty developing the ability to 
sound out new words when reading. A review of the Procedure Card for 
word attack should reveal any procedural discrepancies that may have 
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been overlooked. It will also be worthwhile to review the teacher 
training film and filmstrips provided with the BRP. (The last part 
of tie General Instructional Procedures filmstrip, for exaniple, 
contains a good description of word-attack drill.) 

Question 3 : How much new content are children expected to learn 
at one time ? 

In the iCctivities and Materials Guides, the content for each unit 
is broken up and listed as separate skill-activities. While a skill- 
activity (e.g.. "Read the words in and it," or "Say the sound made by 
th, n, and an.") may include more chan one new sound or word for the 
children to learn, there are never more than four of these new responses 
and usually only two or three in any skiU-activr- ty. As listed, these 
skill-activities provide an ideal amount of content for a daily lesson. 
Therefore, when teaching a unit, the teacher should plan and conduct an 
instructional lesson on no more (or less) than one new skill-activity 
per day. with additional practice on previously-.ntroduced skill- 
activities throughout. By foUowJ'^g this procedure, there will be 
adequate time to cover all content in a unit within three weeks and 
still spend several days reviewinjr. Significant variations from this 
procedure may deprive children of .-.dequate pract -e on all unit content 
or mty cause the class to fall behind the pacing schedule. 
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Practice D : ^ 
Read the following class descriptions and 

of the best answer to each problem. 

I 

1. Teacher X has determined, from low class scores, that \ 
she has a performance problem in her class. She 
examines tho Class Record Sheets for the last three 

units, and finds that 12 of her 35 students have not 
scored 18 or higher on any of the three Criterion 
Exercises, while the other students have. What should 
Teacher X do? 

a. Teach the three units to her class again. 

b. Remove these 12 children from the program. 

c. Regroup the class so that the 12 students can receive 
additional, instruction, and perhaps move at a slightly 
slower pace. 

2. At the completion of Jnit 3 of the BRP, Teacher K's class 
is far below the SWRL- suggested performance criteria, 

with only 25 percent of the children scoring at the mastery 
level of 18. (See Class Record Sheet for Teacher K on 
Page 7 of the Workbook.) Teacher K examines her Class 
Record Sheet more closely and concludes! that her problem 
is: 

a. She has grouped her students poorly. 

b. Most of the low performances are due to Outcome 3 
(Word Attack^ . 

c. She is moving toe East in the program. 

3. To remedy the situation. Teacher V should: 

a. Teach Unit 3 agai . 

b. Review the teacher procedures fc^ Word Attack. 

c. Slow down the pac2 of the program. 

4. The Activities and Ma::erials Guide for Unit 5 includes 
the following skill-activities: 
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4. Say the sounds made by un and r, 

5. Sound out and read the words fun, sun, and run, 

6. Read the words sun, them , us, and what. 

Now look at the following lessop descriptions and circle 
the letter of the one in which the teacher has most 
closely adhered to reconmended instructional procedures. 

a. Introduce the sounds made by un and r. Sound out 
and read fun , sun , and run . 

b. Introduce fun, sun, and run. Have the children 
practice sounding out and reading fun, sun, and 

xua. 

c. Introduce the words them and us. Have the children 
read them and us . 

Please check your answers with thoae shown on Page 8 of the 
Workbook. '■ 



Question 4 : Purine Instruction, ar e individual children receiving 
freq uent practice ODtfortunlties that a re appropriate 
to the lesson outcome? / 



Acquiring reading skills requires lots of practice by each child. 
Furthermore, if the effects of this practice are to be reflected in 
rhe child's reading and in his Criterion Exercise scores, this practice 
must be related to the program outcomes and content. Therefore, 
teachers must provide frequent and appropriate practice for each 

individual child. 

To be certain that the teachex herself is providing adequate 
opportunities for appropriate practice on lesson outcomes, a review 
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of the General Instructional Procedures contained in the Teacher's 
"r.-.iial is suggested. It will also be useful to look again at the 
teacher training filmstrip on General Instructional Procedures. 

In addition, it is helpful to have someone (e.g., another teacher, 
a principal, or a supervisor) compare these general procedures with 
the teacher's actual classroom instruction during an observation 
session. Included in this kit is a Lesson Observation Data Sheet 
which can be used to record and summarize relevant data from a 
Beginning Reading Program lesson. The sheet can be used to record 
an entire lesson, or part of a lesaon (e.g., a flashcard drill on 
new words prior to reading a storybook) . Once the data are recorded 
and sianaarized, the teacher and thf observer can then use this infor- 
mation as a basis for examining and evaluating instructional procedures 
and for suggesting modifications cr improvements for any apparent 
problems. 

To familiarize yourself with the Observatior Data Sheet, look at 
the sample completed sheet from a lesson by Teacher M, recorded by 
Observer N (Page 9 of the Workbook) . Read through the directions on 
the sheet at this time. 

In this example. Teacher M was providing flashcard instruction 
on the Unit 4 skill-activity, "Sound but and read the words mad, that, 
and Nat." The summarized data at the bottom of the sheet shows that 
75 percent (30 out of 40) of the r-^sponse opportunities provided by 
Teacaer M were appropriate to the lesson outcome. This is a fairly 
acceptable proportion, especially .f the ten response opportunities 
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classified as non- lesson- related involved either reading individual 
iourtds (m, n, th, ad, or at), or sounding out previously practiced 
word attack words (e.g., man. Nan). Had Teacher M allowed children 
Lo merely read each word, rather than actually sound it out before 
reading, ('♦nnn»-ad, mad"), then all such response opportunities 
would have been considered inapprooriate. 

The response rate of four words per minute (40 response opportui- 
nities in ten minutes, or one every 15 seconds) is a little bit low. 
SWRL studies have found that it is not unrealistic to obtain at least 
six responses per minute (one ever ten seconds) when introducing new 
words or sounds in a flashcard drill. Teachers should strive for this 
rate of response in flashcard instruction. Other types of instructional 
lessons may necessitate slightly s?.owar response rates. 

Teacher M elicited responses from individuals rather than groups 
80 percent of the time. This is quite good. The program procedures 
suggest calling on individuals at least twice as often as groups. 

Only half of Teacher M's children were given two or more individual 
response opportunities. This is not acceptable instructionally and may 
be a reason why Teacher M is obtaining low performance from her class. 
She will need to try and call on each and every child more often. 



Practice E : 

To give you practice in u.ing the Lessor. Obser/ation Data 
Sheet, the following exercist is provided. 
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Fiiid the script for Teacher R's class (Pages 10-12 of 
the Workbook). Then tear out and complete the Obser- 
vation Data Sheet for Teacher R (Page 13 of the Work- 
bork). As you read through the script, mark the tallies 
as directed. Then fill in the totals at the bottjm of 
the sheet and calculate the percentages as indicated. 
Later, compare your completed sheet with the sheet on 
Page 14 of the Workhook. [ 



Persons using the Lesson Observation Data Sheet may have trouble 
initially "keeping up" with the instruction in an actual classroom 
situation. When using it for the first time or two, it might be best 
to focus only on appropriate practice opportunities. (Do not make a 
"map" of students, but simply designate each response opportunity as 
either lesson-related or non- lesson-related.) Or, you can focus only 
on the response rate. (Simply tally all response opportunities and 
divide by the number of minutes.) More data could be recorded each 
time, as the observer becomes more proficient. 

A very effective way to increase pupil learning by increasing the 
number of appropriate response opportunities is to use the Parent- 
Assisted Learning Program (PAL) . This SWRL-deve loped support program 
to the BRP provides special parent oractice exercises which are 
administered to the children at home each week. 'arent training 
materials are provided, and the program has been well-received by 
teachers, children, and parents alike. 

SUKMARY 

The assessment procedures described in this kit provide the 
means to evaluate the implemei^tcation and progress of the Beginning 
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Keading Program. By ^intaining a constant check on class performance 
and program pacing, a teacher, supervisor, or administrator can Identify 
the existence of instructional problems that may interfere with program 
su6cess. The Class Performance Chart is a simple but effective mechanism 
for monitoring the BRP in one classroom or in several classrooms within 
a school or district. 

This kit has also reviewed some of the most conmon sources of 
problems in implementing the BRP. Suggestions for responding to thes«^ 
problems have also be discussed. 

To assist you in following ttcse assessment and improvement 
procedures, several Class Performance Charts have been included for 
your use. A sunnary of procedures can be found on the back side of 
the charts. In addition^ several ^esson Observat'on Data Sheets are 
included to help you identify causes of instructional difficulties. 
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,Practice A - Answers : 

You should have recorded the following information in the places 

shown below: 



Unit 4 
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Frac t ice 1^ - Answers: 



1. \i and G 
^ Practice C - Answers: 



2. E 3. F 



Correct: (b.) Since participation in the BRP is the best measure of 
reading readiness, Teacher P should begin the progr^im 
as soon as possible with the rest of her class. She 
will probably find, as many other teachers have, that 
the number of children who do succeed in the program 
wiil far surpass her original expectations. | 

Incorrect: (a.) The ICP, if used, should be conducted concurrently with 
the BRP, not as a pre-requisice to it. Further delay in 
initia» ing the BRP will only reduce the possibility of 
program completion. 

(c.) A standardized reading readiness test may incorrectly 
identify a child as "not ready," when in fact that 
child might succeed very well in the BRP, if given 
the opportunit 

-orrecf (c.) There are always more activities than time; thus, priority 
p. .inning and scheduling are critical to an effective 
instructional program. 

Incorrect: (a.) There is no reason to abandon other activities that may 
also be worthwhile, nor is it realistic to expect that 
In order to "catch up" children can absorb twice as much 
of the BRP content as the program intends. 

(b.) lo continue or the same schedule means waiting even longer 
to begin the I ?P. 

Correct- (a.) ihe pace sugge^^ted for the BR? is a reasonable one which 
allows suf fici. nc time for cMldren to acquire content in 
each unit and ensures comple ion of the program's ten 
units. Even t.iose children v^o do not at first achieve 
iTAStery on a particular Criterion Exercise, will learn 
from the Pract\ce Exercises and from built-in review in 
subsequent units . 

Incorrect: (b . ^ Prolonged instructional time is unnecessary; there should 
be sufficient practice time in the 30-minute session for 
learning to ta^e place. 

(c.) It has not b^en shown in the past that by spending more 
time on the early units, the program pace will increase 
later in tha year. 
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I'ractiCi- l> - Answers : 

1 (orrc-ct (c.) U is quite probable that these 12 children will be 

successful in the program, when instruction is modified 
to meet their needs for additional practice or for a 
slower pace. 

Incorrect (a.) It is unnecessary to repeat the unit to the class, since 
many of the children did reach mastery on the Criterion 
Exercises. 

(b.) The 12 children should not be removed until they have 

had a fair opportunity to work at a slower pace or with 
additional practice and remediation. 

2 Correct- (b.) Scores on the Class Record Sheet indicate that the children 

are having particular difficulty with Outcome 3. 

Incorrect: (a.) Grouping is not a problem since the first group is perform- 
ing no better than the second. 

(c.) Since the scores were adequate for all outcomes except 
Word Attack, it is unlikely that program pacing is 
responsible for the difficulty. 

3 correct- (b.) Teacher K should go over the teacher procedures and 

materials for Word Attack, Oui;come 3. 

Incorrect- (a.) Teacher K would accomplish li tie by re-teaching the unit, 
unless she makes some modification in teaching procedures. 

(c.) Slowing down t e pace of the ' rogram will not accomplish 
much either, ercept perhaps tv frustrate or bore the 
children. 

4 Correct- (b.) This lesson description most losely follows the suggested 

procedure of teaching no mor'. or less than one new skill- 
activity per day. 

(a.) This lesson dt cription includes new content from more 
~ than one skill activity, 

(c.) This lesson description does ^ot include all content from 
one skill-activity. 
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Beginning Reading Program Instructional Improvement Kit 
Lesson Observation Data Sheet 
Tcachc r h Observer A 



Date 



Skill-activity from Activities and Materials Guide (list here): 



Direclio.>3 : , ^ 

1. Before the lesson begins, prepare the obServsMon sheet below by drawing a circle 
for each pupil to indicate his respective seating location during the lesson. 

2. Record time lesson begins. 

3. During the AessOn, each time an individual child is called upon to respond, place 
a tally mairf-k (/) in the circle representing this childv/ If more than one child 
is callcd'upon to respond at once, tally this next to "Group Response Opportunities, 

4. Whenever a non-lesson related response is requested (i.e., requests behavior and/or 
contend response different from the skill-activity listed), cross the tally mark 

to foirm an "X" (){) . 
3. Rec9id the time the lesson ends. 



Time Lesson Began: /O Time Lesson Ended: Number of Minutes: /O 
Group Response Opportunities: J / V // X/X 



Individual Response Opportunities: 

/ Te*che.-\ 



/ G> 0 C & 
O O (B 



6. After the lesson, calculate the following information: 

Appropriate Practice : Number of le^'son related response 
opportunities divided by total number of response oppor- 
tunities. 

Response Rate: Total number of response opportuni : .e^ 
divided by number o£ minutes devoted to lesson. 



Individual Response Proportion : Number of individual 
response opportunities divided by total number of 
response opportunities. 

Number of Individual Responses : Number of children 
making at least two individual responses, divided by 
total umber of children* 



/O 7 



7, of lesson 
related respi 
opportunitiei 

response opp< 
tunities per 
minute 

% of individi 
response opp 
tunities 

% of pupils 
}ng at least 
individual r 
aponses 
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TEACHER: 



SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE FOR TEACHER R 



Here are our new words boys and girls. Let's practice reading 
them, and then we can have our new storybook. (Holds up we.) 
This new word is we. Everyone, what's this word? 



CLASS: We. 



TEACHER: Good. The word is we. Here's our next new word. (Holds up will.) 
Jlinny, can you please read this word? 



JIMMY: Www--ill, will. 

TEACHER 



Good Jinroy. I like the way you sound out and read new words. 
The word is will. What's this word, class? 



CLASS: Will. 



TEACHER: 



What's this word, class? (Holds up we again.) 

CLASS: We. 

TEACHER: That's right. We. (Holes up will.) What's this word, Nancy? 

NANCY: Will. 

TEACHER: Right Nancy. What's this word, Roger? 

ROGER :\ Will. 

1 

TEACHEk\ Very good. (Holds up we.) What's this word, Kathi? 

KATHI: ^ Was. 

TEACHER: Look at the word Kathi. This word Is we. What is the word? 

KATHT: We. 

TEACHER: That's right. Here is our last new word, class. (Holds up with.) 
Can you read this new woTd, Donna? 

DONNA: (Unable to read the word.) 

TEACiER: Look at the word Donna. It is with. What is the word? 

DONNA: With. 

TEACHER: Right. What is this wore, Roger? 

ROGER: With. 
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'.:ACIIH<; U.K., Roger. (Holds up we.) Read this word, Nancy. 

NANCt: Wt'. 

lliACHKK: Good. (Holds up will .) What's this wo^-d, Jimny? 

JIMMY: Will. 

TEACHER: That's right Jimny. (Holds up with.) What's this word, Nancy 

NANCY: With. 

TEACHER: Fine, Nancy. (Places all three flashcards on the chalk tray, 
and points to we.) Read this word, Roger. 

ROGER: We. 

TEACHER: Right. Read this word, Donna. (Points to with.) 
DONNA: With. 

TEACHER: Good, Donna. Now you know this word* ^Points to will.) »ead 
this word, Kathi. 

KATHI: Will. 

TEACHER: Right. (Rearranges order of words on chalk tray. Points to 
with .) Read this word, Jimmy. 

JIMMY: With. 

TEACHER: Very good, Jimny. (Points to we.) Read this word. Donna. 

DONNA: We. 

TEACHER: Right. (Points to will .) Read this word, Nancy. 

NANCY: With. 

TEACHER: Look at the word Nancy. ,.t is will. Re.^d the word. 

NANCY. Will. 

TEACHER: Right. How do you spell the word with, X)nna. (Has removed 
all flashcards.) 

DONNA: W - i - t - h. 

IKACMKR: Rlghi Donna' Very good. (Holds up with.) Read this word, class. 
CLASS: With. 
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ifiACHER: Good. With. (Holds up we.) Read this word, Everyone. 

CLASS: We. 

TEAChcK: Right. We. (Holds up will. ) Read this word, class. 

CLASS: Will. 

TEACHER: O.K. Will. 
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Teacher 



Beginning Reading Program Instructional Improvement Kit 
Lesson Observation Data Sheet 
Observer 



Practice E 



Date 



Skill-activity from Activities and Materials Guide (list here): 



Directions : 

!• Before the lesson begins, prepare the observation sheet below by drawing a circle 
for each pupil to indicate his respective seating location during the lesson. 

2. Record time lesson begins. 

3. During the lesson, each time an individual child is called upon to respond, place 
a tally mark (/) in the circle representing this child. If more than one child 

is called upon to respond at once, tally this next to "Group ResponseN^portunities 
A. Whenever a non-lesson related response is requested (i.e., requests beh^>(ior and/or 

content response different from the skill-activity listed), cross the tally mark 

to form an "X" (X) • 
5. Record the time the lesson ends. 
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Time Lesson Began: c^: /O Time Lesson Ended: <>? ' Number of Minutes: 
Group Response Opportunities: ^ \ 



\ 



Individual Response Opportunities: 



Do 






6. After the lesson, calculate the following information: 

Appropriate Practice : Number of le? son related retoonse 
opportunities divided by total number of response oppor- 
tunities. 

Response Rate : Total number of response opportunities 
divided by number of minutes devoted to lesson. 



Individual Response Proportion : Number of individual 
response opportunities divided by total number of 
response opportunities. 

Number of Individual Responses : Nuirber of children 
making at least two individual responses , divided by 
total number of children. 



48 



% of lesson 
related resp 
opportunitic 

response opf 
tunities pei 
minute 

7. of Individ 
response '^pf 
tunities 

% of pupils 
ing at leasi 
indivi'dual \ 
sponses 
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Teacher 



Beginning Reading Program Instructional Improvement Kit 

Lesson Observation Data Sheet Practice £ - Answers : 

^ Observer _ 



Date kS-^ 



Skill-activity from Activities and Materials Guide (list here); 



Z^i^^u/ LOOrd^ CUC^ U>^y(. dK>cf U>jJ^ ^l/n// ^Aj/A/?choyj^ /o) . 



Directions ; 

1. Before the lesson begins, prepare the observation sheet below by drawing a circle 
for each pupil to indicate his respective seating location during the lesson. 

2. Record time lesson begins. 

3. During the lesson, each time an individual child is called upon to respond, place 
a tally mark (') in the circle representing this child. If more than one child 
is called upo to respond at once, tally this next to "Group Response Opportunities- 

4. Whenever a non-lesson related response is requested (i.e., requests behavior and/or 
content response different from the skill-activity listed), cross the tally mark 
to form an "X" (X) . 

5. Record the time the lesson ends. 



Time Lesson Began: c^: /O Time Lesson Ended: o^/A^ Number of Minutes: 
Group Response Opportunities: / / / / / / 



Individual Response Opportunities: 



/ Ted a cr- / 




J)on 



6. After the lesson, calculate the fol' owing information: 

Appropriate Practice : Number of lesson related response 
opportunities divided by total number of response oppor- 
tunities. 

Response Rate: Total number of response opportunities 
divided by number of minutes devoted to lesson. 



Individual Risponse Proportion : Number of individual 
response opportunities divided by t?tal number of 
response opportunities. 

Number of Individual ResponsesT ^Nlumber of children 
making at least two individual responses, divided by 
total %umber of children. ^ 

19 
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7. of lesson 
related respi 
opportunitiel 

response opp( 
tunities per 
mi nute 

% of individt 
response opp< 
tunities 

% of pupils 
ing at l«ast 
individual r 
sponses 



SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL IKPROVEMEN T PROCEDURES 
PROGRAM MONlTORlNl. 

1. H»»forc luK.innnu- Hu y. ar . decide on pupil pir I omumc c .ril«rit and 
♦-hiimaic iiMnpU'iiun Uaios for each unit o£ ilu- lioKiniunK Kcading Pro- 
v^raiP 0»ui»il pi-rlormnncc criteria are ttatt-d m terms of the per- 
.enlaKc ot the class scoring at least 18 correct, on each unit • 
criterion Kxerc isc. Unit completion dates are dates by which each 
unit's Criterion Kxerclsc should be administered If the program Is to 
b« completed by the end of the year. SWRL suggested performance and 
pacing criteria are Indicated at the bottom of the page.) Write the 
performance criteria and completion dates at the top of the Class 
Performance Chart. 

2. AS each unit is cc^pleted, look at the Class Recprd Sheet and note the 
date when the Criterioa Kxerclse Wa- c^ven. Record this date on the 
Class Performance Chart in the lower right half of the box for the 
appropriate unil and group or^class. Then, from the scores on the 
Class Record Sheet, determine the proportion and percentage of the 
class or group that attained 18 correct or higher on the Criterion 
Exercise (e.g. . 7/10. 70% or ^0/25. 80%). Record this Information 

on the Class Performance Chart in the upper Jieft half of the appro- 
priate box. 

3. Compare performance and pacing iata for each unit with the previously 
established criteria and completion dates at the top of the Class 
Performance Chart. If these data do not compare favorably with the 
established criteria over a period of two or three units, conduct 
Program Improvement according to the procedures below, 

PROCRArt IMPROVEMENT 



Pacing 



I. 



Begin the Beginning Reading Program no later than mid-October in order 
to have enough titne to complete the program during the year. 

it the program completion it desired, follow the rccownended guide- 
lines for program pacing through all units of che BRP.* 

hollowing the BRP Aciivltles and Materials Guides, teach approxi- 
mately one new skill-activity each day. (This will norwUy 
allow two or three days for review within the three-week period.) 



Performance 



Identify children who consistently do not score at least 18 On the 
Criterion hxercisis. Place these chlldnn in a separate group (if 
you haven't already) and give them additional practice and asslstandW. 

ldentii> any particular outcomes on which nfore than one-fifth of the 
class consistently scores less than 4, (See Class Record Sheet for 
each unit.) Keview instructional procedures for thesft outcomes 
(Teacher's Manual, filmstrlp-tape , film). 

Never Introduce more than one new ski I l-actlvlty during a lesson. 
(Several previously inlroduced activities, however, can be reviewed 

in ,1 sinv'l^» l<»»son. ^ 

i'rovidQ fr^'jiH Ml and appropriate practice lor .ch individual child. 
Kiviftw sen.ral i nsi rue t lonal procedures ( liiacher's Manual . Filmstrlp- 
lape), and have a supervisor or another teacher observe a lesson using 

till Lesson ubservalion 



Data Sheet. 



SWRL-suggested performance and pacing criteria. 

I 2 3 _4 5 6 



Lnlt 



7 



8 



10 



507. 

No. of Weeks 5 



Performance 
Criteria 



607. 
3 



707. 
3 



"80% 80% : 80% 80% 80% 80% 80% 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
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Beginning Reading Program Instructional Improvement Kit 
Lesson Observation Data Sheet 

Observer ^^^e 



SKill-activity from "Activities and Materials Guide (list here): 



1)1 r«-cL i ons . 



1. 

2. 
3. 



4. 



Before the lesson begins, prepare the observation sheet below by drawing a circle 
for each pupil to indicate his respective fteating location during the lesson. 
Record time lesson begins. 

During the lesson, each time an individual child is called upon to respond, place 
a tally mark (/) in the circle representing this child. If more than one child ^ 
is called upon to respond at once, tally this next to "Group\Respon8e Opportunities. 
Whenever a non-lesson related response is requested u-e., requests behavior and/or 
content response different from the skill-activity listed)., cross the tally mark 
to form an "X" it). 
Record the time the lesson ends. 



iime Lesson Began: 



Time Lessen Ended: 



Number of Minutes: 



Croup Response Opportunities: 



Individual Response Opportunities: 
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After M\e lesson, calculate the following informat:. n: 

Appropriate Vractice : Number o£ lesson related response 
opportvnities divided by total number of response oppor- 
tunities . 

Response Rate : Total number of response opportunities 
divided by number of minutes devoted to lesson. 



Individual Response Proportion : Number of individual 
response opportunities divided by total number of 
response opportunities. 

Number of Individual Responses : Number of children 
making at least two individual responses, divided by 
total number of children. 



^2 



% of lesson 
related respo 
opportunities 

response oppo 
tunities per 
miruite 

% of individu 
response oppc 
tunities 

% of pupils fl 
ing at least 
individual vt 
sponses 
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